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REVIEWS 

A History of Modern England. By HERBERT PAUL. Volume 
IV (1875-1885) and Volume V (1885-1895). New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1905, 1906. — 409, 405 pp. 

These final volumes of Mr. Paul's history strengthen the impression 
made by the earlier instalments that he is essentially a journalist rather 
than a historian. No one can question the breeziness and vigor of his 
style or the cleverness of his epigrams ; but however successful the work 
may be as literature, as history it leaves much to be desired. The 
period covered by the five volumes, 1846 to 1895, is of course too 
recent for anything like final treatment. Great masses of material are 
still inaccessible and the events are not yet far enough removed to be 
seen in proper perspective. Nevertheless we have a right to expect 
something more than a mere series of essays arranged in chronological 
sequence. The social and political life of the British people changed 
more radically, perhaps, during the last half of the nineteenth century 
than during any other period of their history. Would it not be possible 
to put some unity into the story of those years by laying down certain 
fundamental lines of development and using them as an outline ? Mr. 
Paul points out the most significant change of all when he says : 

The feudal spirit was entirely dead, and young England was as though 
it had never been. . . . The old sentimental influence of class and station 
was yielding to the universal power of money. . . . Under the disguise of 
democratic forms England was passing from aristocracy to plutocracy, from 
the control of a class to the control of a purse. If there had been no 
Egyptian bondholders in this country, there would have been no interfer- 
ence with Arabi, no campaign in the Soudan, no fall of Khartoum, no loss 
of Gordon [vol. iv, pp. 384, 385]. 

He does not, however, explain the process by which this result was 
brought about, nor does he show adequately the influence of the change 
upon political conditions. He also fails to grasp the full significance 
of the reform bills of 1867 and 1884-85. The legislation of 1832 
brought the House of Commons under the control of the middle classes. 
In the conflict which followed between modern commercial interests 
and the old feudal territorial interests, the former were successful, the 
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Corn Laws were repealed, and the prestige of the Crown and the Lords 
sank to its lowest ebb. The extension of the suffrage to the proletariat, 
however, has strengthened the hereditary element in the government, 
because the plutocracy wishes to maintain its privileges and the middle 
classes are afraid of trades-unionism and continental socialism. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws did not have the disastrous effect upon 
landed interests which had been prophesied. Lord Brougham could 
say, in 1856, that a " real genuine uncompromising protectionist could 
only find his proper place in one of our museums among the relics of 
the ancient world or the specimens of extinct animals." The great 
agricultural depression, which constitutes such a serious economic 
problem at the present day, dates back only to the early eighties, and 
is no doubt primarily due to the opening up of new wheat lands in 
America through the construction of transcontinental railways. Mr. 
Paul does not lay sufficient emphasis upon this fact, nor does he show 
the influence which the depression exerted upon British politics. Until 
about 1885 the majority of the people were prosperous and contented. 
After the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 they paid little heed to 
foreign and colonial matters, and attended strictly to their own home 
affairs. It was the age of reform, the age of Gladstone. But reform 
could not solve the problem of American competition. As economic 
discontent became more acute, the newly enfranchised masses turned 
to imperialism for relief. It failed, and now Mr. Chamberlain is urging 
them to adopt protection, a remedy which has at least the merit of 
being logical. 

The fourth volume (1875-1885) gives an excellent opportunity for 
contrasting the statesmanship of Beaconsfield and of Gladstone, since 
each was prime minister during exactly half of the period covered. In 
view of Mr. Paul's well-known partisanship outside of the study, the 
calmness and impartiality with which he apportions praise and blame is 
most surprising. In criticising Beaconsfield's attitude toward Turkey 
and especially his refusal to follow Bismarck's secret advice at the Con- 
gress of Berlin, that England should acquire Egypt, he might perhaps 
have emphasized more fully the fact that the premier was in line with 
the old Palmerstonian Crimean War traditions. It is also rather unfair 
to blame him for not foreseeing the failure of dual control by England 
and France, when that control had not yet been definitely established. 
At the same time there is no doubt much truth in the sarcastic remark 
that " he could not allege moral scruples for obvious reasons." Glad- 
stone's weak and vacillating policy in Egypt and the Soudan is con- 
demned even more decidedly, although the tone is on the whole rather 
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that of the sympathetic apologist. The account of the Gordon tragedy, 
which is based largely on Morley's Life of Gladstone, Wingate's Mah- 
diism and the Egyptian Soudan, and Gordon's Journals, is very dra- 
matic, and due weight is given to its influence in weakening Gladstone's 
hold upon the affections of the English people. Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice's Life of Lord Granville (two volumes, 1905), must have ap- 
peared too late for use. It throws considerable new light upon the 
question and helps to make out a better case for the government. 

The Irish question naturally takes up considerable space in both of 
these volumes. The report of the Bessborough commission, the Land 
Act of 1 88 1 , the Phoenix Park murders and the two Home Rule bills 
are treated in detail with a pronounced leaning toward the Liberal point 
of view. Parnell is, of course, the central figure, but Mr. Paul, in 
common with Morley, O'Brien and Bryce, has failed to explain satis- 
factorily the secret of his influence over the Irish people. If he was 
utterly lacking in the faculty of constructive statesmanship (vol. v, p. 
196 ; cf. Morley's Gladstone, vol. iii, p. 304), what name is to be ap- 
plied to that ability which enabled him to harmonize the constitutional 
and revolutionary agitations, to tame the Fenians, to gain the confidence 
of Irishmen in America, and to balance the two British parties against 
each other and compel one of them to accept the main principle of the 
Irish programme? The Carnarvon-Parnell interview and Lord Salis- 
bury's Newport speech are made the basis of a charge that Salisbury 
went much further than Gladstone in his efforts to secure political as- 
sistance from Ireland in 1885. As Mr. Paul very happily expresses it, 
if he " was not bidding for the Irish vote, he was behaving with unac- 
countable eccentricity." Parnell either believed that he was sincere 
or thought that he was more amenable to argument than Gladstone , for 
he issued instructions to Irishmen in England to vote for Conservative 
candidates (vol. v, pp. 15-18). After the elections were over and it 
was clear that even through a coalition with the Nationalists his party 
could not form a government, Salisbury's views changed, and in the St. 
James's Hall speech, May 15, 1886, he strongly urged the adoption of 
a policy of coercion. He " seldom, if ever, troubled himself to vindi- 
cate his own consistency" (vol. v, p. 62). Those who impute Glad- 
stone's advocacy of Home Rule to a desire to secure the Irish vote 
must credit him with very little political sagacity, because, if his origi- 
nal plan had succeeded, there would have been no Irish vote at West- 
minster to be secured. His reluctant change of front in 1893 on this 
question of imperial representation Mr. Paul regards as a serious tac- 
tical blunder. 
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After the failure of Home Rule the Conservatives were kept in office 
by Liberal votes. The reactionary Toryism of Lord Salisbury was in 
large measure neutralized by the influence of those who followed Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. The result is seen in a series of 
reform measures, dealing with local government, free education, the 
Irish land question, and factory and sanitary problems. Too long a 
lease of power, however, was not beneficial. The coalition in time 
began to disregard public opinion. It favored the church in educa- 
tional matters, the brewers in the licensing of public houses, and the 
South African mining interests in the settlement of the Chinese labor 
question. Hence the political landslide of 1906. The capacity for 
distinguishing between national and local politics which the English 
people have shown since the passage of the Local Government Act of 
1888 is calculated to arouse mingled feelings of admiration and envy 
among advocates of municipal reform in the United States. During 
the long period of Liberal depression, the Progressives maintained their 
supremacy in the London County Council and in most of the other 
large urban boards of control, and yet, curiously enough, in the local 
elections which followed the Conservative defeat in 1906 the Moderates 
were almost uniformly successful. 

Mr. Paul has his fads. The most notable, perhaps, is his fondness 
for ecclesiastical disputation. He fairly revels in the numerous quarrels 
between Ritualists and Evangelicals, and it would be difficult to find a 
more lucid or a more readable account of them. He is broad enough 
— or, some would say, perverse enough — always to sympathize with 
those who are struggling against the established order of things. Of 
one of the most distinguished opponents of the High Church move- 
ment he says : " Instead of Lord Penzance putting down Ritualism, it 
began to look as if Ritualism would put down Lord Penzance " (vol. iv, 
354). Among the author's favorites was the tireless Mr. Bradlaugh, 
whose aggressive atheism so often tried the patience of the government 
and the House of Commons. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the work as a whole possesses 
many excellent qualities , and it will prove very useful to future students 
of the period, but it is open to some serious criticisms. The author is 
not sufficiently familiar with continental affairs, and his ignorance of 
American history is colossal. Some evidence on this latter point was 
adduced in a review of the first two volumes in this Quarterly (Sep- 
tember, 1904, vol. xix, pp. 499, 500). In one of the volumes now 
under review we read " The American precedent, of which Unionists 
made so much, did not really serve them, because the Southern States 
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might always have had what Ireland wanted and recovered their auto- 
nomy after the war" (vol. v, p. 59). This is ambiguous, to say the 
least. It is questionable, again, whether the Irish vote was the pre- 
dominant factor in inducing the United States Senate to reject the 
fisheries treaty of 1887 (vol. v, pp. 117, 118). 

A second criticism has already been indicated, namely, the lack of 
philosophical insight, the failure to trace the development of funda- 
mental principles. In this respect Mr. Paul falls far below Sir Spencer 
Walpole, his chief competitor. On the other hand, he avoids Wal- 
pole's mistake of losing himself in the intricate details of continental 
politics. In the later volumes of both writers, the influence of Morley's 
Gladstone is very evident. All three are Liberals, all have been more 
or less active in politics, and all are frankly partisan in their point of 
view. It is unfortunate that there is not more Conservative literature 
in the same field, for work of this sort will establish traditions which 
will help to determine the bias of later writers. It is to be hoped that 
the long-expected biography of Lord Beaconsfield will soon appear. 

W. Roy Smith. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Henry Sidgwick. A Memoir by A. S(IDGWICK) and 
E(leanor) M. S(idgwick). Landon and New York. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1906. — ix, 639 pp. 

To a leisurely reader who finds pleasure in weighty matter for medi- 
tative reflection, furnished in a discursive, sometimes scrappy, manner, 
this biography of one of the greatest of England's recent ethical teach- 
ers will make many appeals. It gives a reflected picture of the intel- 
lectual changes in British thought from i860 to 1900 (the bibliography 
of Sidgwick's articles, given in an appendix, covers these forty years). 
The reflection is through the intellectual atmosphere of the University 
of Cambridge ; that it comes with so little refraction is due to the 
peculiarly transparent medium of Sidgwick's own mind. It begins with 
the University still dominated by traditional theology, while the 
younger, more open minds were tremendously subjected to the influ- 
ence of Mill upon one side, and tremendously stirred, upon the other, 
by the application of philosophical and historical criticism to the docu- 
ments and dogmas of Christian theology. It continues through the 
emancipation of the University and cultured thought in general, to the 
reaction against liberalism in politics and economics and against agnos- 
ticism in theology and morals. To some it is this unintended record 
of the course of intellectual development of an important generation 
which will be most interesting. 



